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from two points of view, viz., as relating to vessel and as relating to cargo, 
the aim is to present as exactly as possible the bearing of the principles 
of the law. 

Ships having sufficient carrying capacity to engage in maritime com- 
merce are regarded as under maritime law. The legal status of such 
vessels is considered. The juridical acts by which the personnel be- 
comes related to the vessel and their relations under the law to one 
another and to the vessel are set forth. 

The second part of the Manuel, which treats of the cargo and of the 
use of the vessel, covers the subjects ordinarily coming within admiralty 
jurisdiction, such as maritime contracts, general average, collisions, 
salvage, etc. This treatment shows that in some respects the French 
law has not kept pace with the development and changes in means of 
transportation on the sea. 

While the Manuel is particularly and narrowly directed to French 
practice, many of the topics are considered in an historical and theo- 
retical manner, which gives the book a value for the general reader. 

George G. Wilson. 

Die Frage der Minen im Seekrieg, Auf der Grundlage des Haager 
Abkommens "uber die Legung unterseeischer selbsfMtiger Kontakt- 
minen" vom Jahre, 1907. Historisch und dogmatisch beleucht 
von Dr. jur. Erich Rocholl. Marburg a. L.: Adolf Ebel. 1911. 
viii, 154 p. 

This brochure of 154 pages is one of the series of studies issued from 
the Seminar of Political and Legal Science of the University of Marburg. 
The early pages show briefly the rapid development of the use of mines 
in warfare on the sea and particularly the general use of mines in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905. Then follows a review of the opin- 
ions of some of the writers in the French, English and German languages 
and a reference to the resolution of the Institute of International Law. 
About thirty pages are given to a tabular view of the propositions made 
at the Second Hague Conference in 1907. There is also a brief con- 
sideration of the discussions at the Conference. It is evident that the 
dangers to neutrals and to belligerents are so great that definite regula- 
tions should be adopted, and it is also evident that the rules of the Con- 
vention of 1907 are often vague and indefinite. The treatment of the 
subject as presented by Dr. Rocholl forms a convenient summary of 
the positions taken by certain of the delegates at The Hague in 1907 
and of the opinions of some writers who have referred to the use of mines. 
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Certain proper names appear in forms differing from those in the 
official reports, as Roll for Roell; Tzudzuki for Tsudzuki; v. Marschall 
for Marschall von Bieberstein; Merey de Kapos Mere for Merey de 
Kapos M6re; Giese von Gieslingen for Giesl. "Oldershey" is not a 
name well known to international law, though it might be possible to 
establish the identity of "The New York Gun." 

This brochure is another testimony to the inadequacy of the Conven- 
tion relative to the Laying of Automatic Contact Submarine Mines, 
though it must be acknowledged that the Second Hague Conference did 
a valuable service in reaching any agreement upon a subject so difficult. 

George G. Wilson. 

The Native States of India. By Sir William Lee-Warner. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1910. pp. xxi, 425. $3.25 net. 

The change of title in this second edition of The Protected Princes of 
India, illustrates the progress of political thought since 1894, the date 
when the book was first published. The democratic and republican 
word "state" replaces the word "princes," and the word "native," 
which may denote either equality or superiority as well as inferiority, 
is substituted for the old word of subordination "protected." This 
change of the terms of description is of tremendous significance when it 
is realized that only little more than half of the territory of what is 
called the Indian Empire is subject to the plenary jurisdiction of Great 
Britain, and that little less than one-half is composed of nearly seven 
hundred native states, each under its own native ruler, over each of 
which Great Britain exercises a superintending power and the territory 
of which is in a sense foreign even to British India. As the author says 
(p. 14): "The Indian Empire includes 1,097,901 square miles of British 
territory with 232,072,832 British subjects, and if we accept the bound- 
aries of India as traced by geographers, 824,283 square miles with a 
population of 68,210,660 are regarded by the law of India as foreign 
territory, inhabited by people who, in the absence of naturalization, 
are not treated in India as British subjects." 

The striking feature in the development of the principles upon which 
this superintending power is exercised is the steady tendency towards 
the legal and constitutional limitation of the power until now the Gov- 
ernment of India recognizes itself as having substantially the powers of 
a Federal Government with respect to the native states, with only such 
qualifications as are demanded by the local circumstances. 



